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A SWORD GUARD 

BY THE JAPANESE ARTIST 

KANEIYE SHO-DAI 

THE tsuba or sabre guard appeals 
in a peculiar way to the lover of 
Japanese art, perhaps in part 
because it touches Japanese 
manners and mind, history and religion 
more intimately and more attractively 
than any other type of object with which 
one is apt to come in contact. The 
foreign collector soon learns, in fact, 
when he visits Japanese friends that the 
trayful of sword guards which is placed on 
the mat before him even gives an insight into 
the position and refinement of the family 
which possessed them. This may seem to 
him in the beginning somewhat of a para- 
dox since he is told that sword guards were 
ever regarded as transitory things — orna- 
ments which were often changed, the mere 
decor of the sword-blade which alone was 
to be kept forever as the symbol of family 
honor. But he presently discovers that 
the little groups of sword guards which are 
shown him in private hands include the 
specimens which were ordered by mem- 
bers of a friend's family directly from the 
tsuba artists, and, artistically considered, 
had withstood the fire of criticism of 
various members of the family during 
several, sometimes many generations. 

It may be safely said that sword guards 
examined in private collections in foreign 
countries are by no means the sword 
guards which one sees in Japan, 
under similar conditions. The Japanese 
collectors who envelop their tsuba in soft 
old brocade, and tuck them away in 
exquisite lacquered cases, have usually but 
few examples, perhaps not more than a 
dozen in all, but each is of delightful quality 
and represents fairly the pick of picked 
specimens. The Japanese connoisseur is 
not the man to allow an important guard 
to find its way into trade. In fact, 
when a really good sword guard is for 
sale, it is apt to be taken immediately 
by a local personage, for he it is who will 
pay the price for it, and not the foreign 
buyers, and it is he, therefore, who is 
always given the first choice by merchants 



from one end of the country to the other. 
In a real Japanese collection common sword 
guards have no place: they are cast aside 
everywhere, and can sometimes be bought 
almost by the pound: in a single dognia 
the writer recalls seeing several hundred 
guards, including a number quite ornate, 
which could be purchased for about a 
penny apiece. 

It is difficult to appreciate the love for a 
beautiful sword guard which was felt by a 
samurai of the old school. Its form 
delighted him and its color; its patine 
soothed him, and he touched its soft sur- 
face constantly and gently. Perhaps its 
design suggested some deed of Japanese 
chivalry which made this guard a fitting 
setting for an historic blade. Naturally, 
therefore, samurai, who represented a large 
and influential class, patronized the makers 
of tsuba, and from this general patronage 
arose and flourished schools of artists 
some of whose names persisted for cen- 
turies, some but for two or three genera- 
tions, each distinctive, however, and pro- 
ducing objects which form in themselves 
an attractive theme for study — a theme no 
less attractive, perhaps, because involved 
and difficult. Indeed, it would be quite un- 
wise for anyone to attempt to understand 
the sword guards of Japan from the view- 
point of many schools and many makers, as 
one is often tempted to do when living out- 
side of Japan: 'tis puzzling enough in tsuba 
to study a single problem intensively. 

Nothing, in fact, has given the present 
writer a better insight into the difficulties 
which beset a student of Japanese art 
(for from one case of this kind we may 
learn all) than his experience while in 
Japan, collecting and studying the work 
of a single family of sword guard artists, 
trying by the method of comparison to 
distinguish among all available specimens 
the good tsuba from the bad. To this 
particular study he had been led by seeing 
in New York, in the Mansfield Collection, 
an iron guard which seemed to embody 
many distinctive features of Japanese art. 
This tsuba was of iron, simple, of beautiful 
brown patine: it was executed in low 
sculptured relief, and pictured evidently a 
night scene. Below the mountains, as 
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though in faint mist, a boatman was push- 
ing his skiff. His face was of silver, and it 
shone in the light of the moon. Now 
the art of the guard lay in this, that the 
man seemed living, executed boldly though 
crudely, apparently by but a few strokes. 
It was clear that he bore his weight heavily 
on his pole, that the figure was tense, rigid, 
yet moving, and that the boat itself rose 
buoyantly from the water. Even at first 
view, this guard made a deep impression, 
as it was clearly the work of a master, and 
his name, according to the signature, was a 
certain Kaneiye 
who lived in 
Fushimi in Ya- 
mashiro. 

Now in gen- 
eral, in foreign 
countries, a Ka- 
neiye guard is a 
Kane'iye guard, 
for better or for 
worse, and the 
collector is apt to 
place it in his se- 
ries and cata- 
logue it as the 
work of the artist 
whose name it 
bears. In Japan, 
on the other 
hand, a Kaneiye 
guard is a Ka- 
neiye guard only 
when, like Mr 
Mansfield's 
guard, it pos- sword guard (obvers 
sesses the defi- 
nite characteristics and traditions of one of 
the members of this great family. In fact, 
it need not be signed, for in many cases 
the signatures are of considerably later 
date than the guard. Thus, given a large 
collection of guards bearing the classical 
signature (e. g., the writer's collection, 
which includes about three hundred num- 
bers), a Japanese expert would select at 
the most but one or two guards as au- 
thentic work of the Kaneiye. All the others 
would be considered more or less ancient 
copies or counterfeits. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. 



It appears that the Kaneiye artists were 
men of great renown in their day, and that 
their work passed into the hands only of 
distinguished personages and connoisseurs. 
On this account, in part, their tsuba were 
especially coveted far and wide. Hence 
numerous copies were made in various 
parts of Japan and by artists of many 
grades of merit. And it is these replicas 
or variants, naturally, which one finds to- 
day in commerce. As far as the history of 
the Kaneiye goes, early records are vague. 
In general, however, the work is known of 
three generations 
of their name. 
The first genera- 
tion appears to 
have flourished 
during the last 
quarter of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, the second 
generat io n 
roundly from 
1 600 to 1650, and 
the third genera- 
tion from the 
middle to the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century. 
The great 
number of the 
"Kaneiye tsu- 
ba" are clearlyof 
eighteenth cen- 
tury workman- 
ship. In a gen- 
eral way the first 
generation (Sho- 
dai) executed iron guards with four mar- 
ginal indentations and decorated with per- 
sonages. Of the latter, the faces, arms, 
and ornaments are apt to be executed in 
precious metals, while other parts of the 
figures are sculptured out of the substance 
of the guard, and in sharp relief, i. e., they 
do not "round" into the background, and 
the sculpturing is simple, with a suspicion 
of Chinese workmanship, and singularly 
effective. The themes are classical, often 
religious or historical, usually treated naively 
and nearly always so as to suggest darkness 
and mystery. The second generation of 
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Kaneiye (Ni-dai) produced guards of 
somewhat flatter relief, of better metal, 
always thin in the region where the guard 
is pierced by the sword blade and typi- 
cally finished along the border with an 
irregular line, which simulates a folding 
over of the metal. The themes, drawn 
from folk-lore, poetry, and philosophy, are 
delicately modeled, usually in low, flat- 
tish relief, and are always developed with 
masterly simplicity. By Japanese experts 
the work of the second generation is con- 
sidered the best. Kaneiye Third (San- 
dai) prepared 
guards which 
were disc- 
shaped and 
somewhat 
heavy, of iron 
of the best qual- 
ity, taking usu- 
ally a satin-like 
patine: his fav- 
orite themes 
were birds and 
plants, espec- 
ially bamboo, 
treated in low 
relief simply, 
but with great 
artistic judg- 
ment. A single 
bird, and asmall 
one at that, and 
a single spray of 
leaves, were all 
that this master 
was apt to use in 
a composition. 

One need hardly note that authentic 
works of any of the generations of Kaneiye 
are rarely to be seen. Foreign museums 
usually exhibit copies for originals and 
give a very indifferent impression of the 
skill of these artists. Few of their tsuba, 
in fact, seem to have found their way out 
of Japan. By good fortune, in 1906, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art came into 
the possession of three Kaneiye guards, of 
which two were the work of the first gen- 
eration and one of the third — these, the 
gift of a veteran Japanese collector, Mr. 
MasaujiGoda of Kyoto (See Bulletin, vol. 



1, no. 5). And only recently the Museum 
has secured its fourth example. This had 
belonged to the late Dr. Edouard Mene of 
Paris, the widely known collector, and was 
purchased at public sale: it had several 
times been figured in works on Japanese 
art, and was the most highly esteemed 
among the thousands of sword guards in 
the Mene Collection. It had been as- 
cribed to Kaneiye the Second, but the 
writer believes that, according to the cri- 
teria of Japanese experts, it should be as- 
signed to Kaneiye Sho-dai. In this attribu- 
tion, one would 
lay stressonthe 
character of its 
execution — its 
roughly treated 
margins, its 
bold relief, and 
its greater 
weight. It re- 
tains, also, the 
delicate black 
scales at vari- 
ous points of 
the guard, sug- 
gesting that it 
was at one time 
covered with 
lacquer. These 
scales, so far as 
the writer 
knows, occur 
only in the au- 
thentic works 
of the first gen- 
eration. In its 
theme, too, it 
is typical of the earliest generation. It 
pictures on its face a descent of the 
heavenly hosts, and on the reverse, in 
fearful contrast, a fiend, with horns, 
tusks, pitchfork, and cauldron, winnow- 
ing human bones. It can safely be 
said that the present composition is one 
of the most important attributed to the 
early Kaneiye. Even in the matter of 
size it is exceptional, for it measures 3 fl- 
inches in height. On the face of the guard 
there are no less than thirteen personages, 
and so strongly grouped that the artist has 
felt it proper to leave bare the entire 
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opposite (left) side of the guard. On a 
descending cloud appears foremost Amida 
Butsu, lotus-borne, at his side Sessei bowing 
in prayer, and Kwannon, who stooping has 
taken in her hands the fruit of the lotus, 
and is presenting it to the world. These 
three figures are modeled in the master's 
best style, simple, in bold relief, archaic 
in modeling with details skilfully suggested, 
as in the head-dress of snails of the central 
figure. As far as the writer is aware, it is 
the only guard of Kane'iye in which per- 
spective has been fairly attempted; thus 
in the cortege of Bodhisattva, the more 
distant figures fade away in size, and details 
vanish, as in faces and hands, giving to the 
procession an appearance of great length. 
As an aid in producing this illusion, we may 
note that the halos, which are in bold relief 
in the foreground, fade away into mere 
shadows in the figures in the rear. So, 
too, in the treatment of the cloud: it 



rolls up its vapors boldly in the foreground, 
then spreads out, and in the background 
fades away in a trail. High lights, as usual 
in Kane'iye guards, are carried out in pre- 
cious metals. The sacred lamps and the 
mirror are picked out in gold; faces and 
hands are of silver, and these, catching the 
light, make the background appear still 
darker, and thus add to the mystery of the 
theme. The provenance of the present 
guard cannot be followed. It appears to 
have been purchased by Dr. Mene early 
in his career as a collector of Japanese 
sword guards, perhaps in the early seven- 
ties, when many excellent objects found 
their way out of Japan. Dr. Mene, it may 
be remarked, was a great admirer of the 
work of this school of tsuba artists. He 
had, indeed, in his collection possibly fifty 
guards signed Kane'iye, but all of these will 
be generally accepted as the work of later 
copyists. B. D. 
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